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the whole, it was probably the successes of Weber that
suggested to him the thought of writing another opera
himself. But his imagination had become so unbridled
that no libretto in the world would have been able to con-
fine his creations within given limits. He looked far
and wide for one, but could not find it."

Grillparzer's funeral oration is worthy of its subject.
We hear Beethoven's own strains in such passages:

"As the leviathan scours the main, so he traverses the
realms of art in his flight. Ifrom the cooing of the dove to
the rolling of the thunder, from the subtlest combinations
of all the resources of an arbitrary technique to that awe-
inspiring height where the artistic impulse gives way to
a lawless caprice, reminding us of the warring powers of
nature, he seizes everything, makes everything his own.
Whoever comes after him will not continue in his strain,
but will have to begin anew, for Beethoven's work ends only
where art itself ends."

G-rillparzer's own heart is laid bare when he speaks:

"He was an artist, but he was also a man, a man in
every sense, even the highest. Because he shut himself
out from the world, he was called its enemy; and be-
cause he shunned the display of emotion, he was considered
nard-hearted. Alas! he who knows himself to be such
does not flee the world. The finest points are dulled
most easily, and they bend or break. It is the super-
abundance of sentiment that avoids sentimental display.
He fled the world because he found within the entire
range of his loving heart not a single weapon with which
to oppose it He withdrew from men after having given
them his all and received nothing in return. Jte *e- remained true to my reso-and out intoowed with all the wealth of his youths children, all;
